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By Thomas S. Cummings 
Arranged by Marguerite Tracy from the papers and drawings of the author. 

The painter of portraits " in small •' had perhaps 
less opportunity of being known through public exhi- 
bitions than an artist of any other class. This was not 
only by reason of the size of his work but on account 
of its seclusion. During all my practice the exchange 
•of miniatures formed the lover's engagement-pledge, 
and far from being publicly exhibited they were worn 
against the heart to be drawn forth by means of their blue 
ribbon — emblem of constancy — and dwelt upon only 
by the lovers themselves. 

As to the term, tl miniature-painter," it is 

of little consequence it is true. k *A rose by any 

:*. \ ? '--i^f :/-... ' ;• other name — " etc., yet some doubt seems to 

exist as to whether the expression applies to 
the artist or to his productions. There is noth- 
ing especially original or confined to myself in 
the following from a published notice: 
11 Ah! here is another worthy— my friend Cummings, who, as he is the last 
whom I address by name, so is he the least, — that is in the size of his pictures. 
He is a small painter, this Mr. Cummings, whether we regard the dimensions of 
his. earthly tabernacle or those of his paintings, but if we consider their merit 
alone, ah! then we shall indeed find him A No. i.-' 

Now it is a well known fact that some of the largest men in the profession were 
miniature-painters, but let that pass. The term is uncalled for. It is meaning- 
less, as it does not even designate the division of art represented. Marines and 
landscapes are always executed below natural size, yet who would think of calling 
them miniatures? On the other hand, who would describe as a colossal or mam- 
moth painter the man who portrayed in magnified 
form that little nimble jumper yclept the flea? To 
all this, however, we would not offer serious objec- 
tion were the term not so often used in a deroga- 
tory sense. In criticism it has been frequent to see 
portraits in small bunched together by the quan- 
tity, as " Nos. Miniatures. Some ^0!(^%i 

good, some otherwise. The best, Nos. — /^W^tM^^ < 



— are by — . ' ' 

The so-called miniature is a portrait, 
and the painter a portrait-painter. It 
wiH scarcely be questioned that a work 
in small, to possess the same merit, 
must have the same gracefulness of com- 
position, correctness of drawing, truthful- 
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ness to nature, and the same proper 
management of color, light and shade. 
If it be painted on ivory and in water- 
color, the artist has a far Jess acceptable 
ground than the prepared canvas, for the 
ivory must be brought to a granular sur- 
face before the color will adhere to it, as 
it does but slowly and limkedly 
at best. The pigments are precisely 
those used in oil, but being mixed 
with water they can only be brought to 
an approximate depth and richness by the 
>.y u ' use of gum or mucilage — not an agreeable working- 
medium. The number of hours of actual work are far 
greater than those required on the same kind of work in oil, more delicacy of 
touch is needed, more steadiness of hand; the eyes are far more tried, and in every 
way the work is doubly confining and exhausting to the system. To all this it may 
be added that the recompense is scarcely one-half, and the reputation attendant 
thereon not one quarter of that which is awarded to similar work in oil, be the 
size what it may. 

About 1*823, when I began to study under Henry Inman, almost all the artists 
painted both portraits in oil and miniatures in water-color, but for three years 1 
confined my study to oil-portraiture. Then I copied a miniature on ivory in 
water-color, — a very sweet picture by Dickenson. Inman suggested that I try 
one from life, and when it was done he was very much pleased with it. On com- 
ing to the studio one morning he proposed that I should paint miniatures, as he 
was tired of it and had all the practice he wanted in oil. He framed a specimen 
and hung it on ihe wall beside mine. His price had been thirty dollars for a 
miniature, and he suggest- 
ed that I should place mine 
at twenty-five and he would 
raise his to fifty, it was 
customary at that time with 
all the artists to have a 
specimen on the wall and a 
card of prices on the table. 
Some, it is true, had their 
works exhibited in windows 
on Broadway, but that was 
tabooed by genuine artists 
and at once relegated the 
adventurer to " the Bud- 
dingtonian school," so 
called from a man named 
Buddington who did the 
worst work in the city — and 
bad enough it was. 

I did as Inman desired, 
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^2/ ^/^ dollar pictures for Inman, and was paid by him. 
Y^ijp day on entering he said, "I am determined to do no i 
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and was very thankful for what I thought would be an op- 
portunity of earning money, People called, examined, and 
invariably chose the fifty-dollar style, and I received no 
orders, although I painted the greater portion of the fifty- 
One 
more 
d_ miniature-painting. Takedown my specimen and let 
yours remain at the fifty-dollar price." 

This brought me employment at once. 
No one objected to the price, and then we 
formed a firm of Inman & Cummings, 
Portrait and Miniature Painters, the 
second only of its kind in the country. 
Inman received half the profits of the miniature-department, and 
the partnership continued until he moved to Philadelphia. Though 
I did not relinquish my oil-painting, and constantly did much of it 
for Inman, our arrangement made me a miniature-painter. In- 
gham, like Inman, gave up his miniature-work and sent it to me, on condition 
that I did not exhibit or present myself prominently before the public as a por- 
trait-painter in oil. I might still paint in oil, but must not exhibit such work. 

The miniature-painter had knowledge of many secrets, long before they were 
whispered abroad. At one time I was making portraits of fifteen engaged couples, 
all residents of the Seventh Ward, which was then the great aristocratic " West 
End " of New York City. These young people came two by two, and each couple 
wished to be painted without, the knowledge of the others. It took much ingen- 
uity in shifting them from room to room so that they would not see one another, 
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for as many as eight lovers were sometimes in the house at 
the same moment. 

Once in a while, however, they betrayed themselves. A 
young man called on me very early in the morning, before I 
had had my breakfast, and took a first sitting, remarking, 
" Now, Mr. Cummings, I must make you a confidant of a 
very great secret. Can you and will you keep it ? 
I told him that I thought I could and would, 
and that to do so was my professional duty, which 
I never willingly violated. 

44 Now," he said, tl I am engaged to a young 
lady who has promised me to sit for her miniature. 
She wishes mine in return and I have not entirely 
promised. I mean to give it to her but I wish to 
surprise her, so I have come to sit first. When 

you have finished with me for the day I will go and bring 
her. Now do you think you can keep the secret, even from 
her? I anticipate great pleasure from surprising her." 

I assured him I was used to such things, but when her 
sitting had begun and she let her eyes fall with the timidity 
which was customary in those days, he asked, as sym- 
pathetically as a lover's voice could. — 
''What is the matter. Susie? " 

" The strong light affects my eyes," she answered. 
"Why," he exclaimed unguardedly, "I found 
that trouble this morning when I took my sitting! " 
It often happened that an artist was 
called upon to make many miniature copies 
©f any favorite portrait. One day a carriage 
stopped at the studio door and two ladies 
came in, bringing a painting which they 
wished to have altered. It was a portrait of 
Mrs. Kernochan, the younger of the two, and 
it had been painted when a very lofty head-dressing was fashionable. She had 
grown tired of the three upright bows of hair some six or 
eight inches high, and wished to have them removed as they 
were now out of style. I explained that unless the canvas 
were correspondingly cut down the alterations would be 
unsatisfactory, for the head would seem to be placed too low 
in the picture and would appear ridiculous, as if it had been 
crushed down. 

Argument was of no avail. The young lady insisted 
that it should be painted out without altering the can- 
vas and frame, and that she would take all the respon- 
sibility. As the portrait was excellent and had been 
painted by one of my friends, I respectfully but posi- 
tively declined to touch it excepting on the conditions 
I had stated. The older lady counseled taking my ad- 
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vice but Mrs. Kernochan took up the picture and left, 
carrying it to another artist who proved more com- 
pliant. It was not long, however, before the ladies 
similarly equipped appeared again at my studio. t4 I am 
quite ashamed," Mrs. Kernochan said, unwrapping the 
picture. " You see I had it altered, and I have not had 
a moment's peace in the house since it came 
back. My husband, children, friends, all ridicule 
it. They say I look as if an extinguisher had 
been put on me. They expect every minute to 
see me pop up like a cork-jumper. I cannot 
stand it any ionger, and I have called on you to 
restore it." 

It had only been painted over with a new 
background, and as the new color was still fresh 
it could easily be removed and the bows would 
again rise toward the top of the picture. Laugh- 
ingly, I asked her if she would be willing to pay me as much 
as she had paid the other artist for taking it off. 

" Certainly, willingly/' she said, so I removed the new back- 
ground, and cleaned, revarnished and sent home the picture. 
It was- not more than a year afterwards that she died, and I 
was asked to paint six copies of the portrait in miniature: 
three with the high, unfashionable bows, and three without, — 
the latter of course properly adapted to the change. Some 
preferred the one, some the other. I continued to paint for 
the family until I relinquished practice, and many were the 
pictures I executed for them. 

At another time Mr. Pratt, of Philadelphia, came to me 
for a life-size portrait. He had been painted by almost all 
the well-known artists, but never with the full- 
est success. I undertook the work with some 
trepidation, for Mr. Pratt could only give me 
two days, and he was so aged and in such feeble 
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'* health that he could not 

sit more than fifteen minutes without taking a half-hour's 
rest. The picture was to be forwarded by packet to his son 
in Europe, so it was finished as soon as possible and sent to 
Philadelphia for approval. In about as short a time as it 
couid return a gentleman brought it back. When I saw him 
standing at the door with it I supposed it was a dead failure, 
but I did not blame myself under the circumstances and went 
to meet him resignedly. 

To my amazement I found that the canvas had 
been nearly cut through in the lower part by two well 
scratched letters. It had been pronounced a perfect 
success and Mr. Pratt's daughter had cut her initials in 
it, declaring it should be hers. As she only wanted the 
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head, she made sure of it by putting her mark on the picture 
in such a manner that no one else would care for it. They 
wished it immediately copied,— the copy to be sent by the next 
packet, — as the only thing that could be done to please all 
parties. The next order was for twelve copies in miniature for 
relatives, and soon after a dozen more. Subsequently stil 
more were wanted, but Mr. Pratt wrote that he really felt 
that he must let Philadelphia have a 
d he gave a portion of the 
to Mr. Lambden, a tenant of 
his. After all this, it was engraved 
in mezzotint to continue the distri- 
bution to friends, and it is impossible 
to remember how many orders came 
to me through its success. 
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A biographical note at this point seems like intro- 
ducing people who have already become friends. But the 
readers of Mr. Cummings 1 notes will realize that while 
they have been entertained with many quaint glimpses 
of the times in which he lived, and have learned much 
about the art in which he was absorbed, 
he has told them nothing of himself. 

Thos. S. Cummings was born on August 26th, 1804, and was 
an only son. From his earliest childhood he evinced the strong- 
est taste for art, and when Augustus Earle, (t the Wandering- 
Artist," drifted to New York, the Cummings family made him 
welcome at their home, and it was at his hands that the boy 
received his first instruction in drawing. He was at this 
time about fourteen years of age and his father was de- 
termined that he should become a merchant. To that end 
he was assigned a high stool 
in a counting-room, and for 
three years applied himself to 
the mastery of certain lessons 
of commercial life, the full 
value of which was most ap- 
preciated by him in his later 
years. But the demands of 
trade could not con- JT* 

fine his creative, imaginative mind, and his father f&ig$f: &♦ 
yielded finally to his desire to study art as a pro- | ttj 
fession. He placed him under the instruction of 
Henry Inman. who afterwards took him into part- 
nership. 

He was married at the age of eighteen, and 
while still very young led in the founding of the 
National Academy of Design. The site of the pres- 
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ent building 1 — so soon to become in its turn a memory — was 
chosen at his earnest council against the advice of many who 
thought it much too far up town. Had the other direc- 
tors gone the whole length of his suggestion, and bought 

ground which was offered them on 
Twenty-sixth Street and Madison 
Square at the exorbitant price of 
one hundred thousand dollars, they 
might have done even better by the 
Academy than in compromising on 

the Twenty-third-street site. It was in matters such as. 
these that Mr. Cummings's early business training 
returned to him with interest all that he had de- 
voted to it of time and thought. 

He belonged to the Second Regiment, State 
of New York Light 
Infantry, and passed 
rapidly through all 
the grades of office 
from ensign to colo- 
nel, and commanded the regiment for some ten 
years, when he was made brigadier-general. 

He was looked upon as one of the soundest mili- 
tary jurists in the country, and his decisions, 
though sometimes contested by the most emi 
nent legal talent, were never reversed by 
higher judicial authority. 

He was indefatigable in his efforts to 
quicken and preserve a bond of sympa- 
thy between the artists, and the records of 
the Academy are filled with instances like 
the following, brought about at. his special 
instigation, and doubly worth recollection: 

li December 9, 1845. — A special meeting was 
held for the purpose of passing amendments to the 
constitution, authorizing the payment of annu- 
ities to widows and children of deceased Aca- 
\ demicians. Several efforts had been previously 
\ made to procure the attendance of the constitu 
\ tional number of the Academi- 
| cians without effect, and it had 

\ \M^ • y /t^v I now Decome an indispensable 

\ &l&mft&fi I *^- fc / requisite to give Mr. (Henry) 

J Inman's family the benefits of 
/ its results (it being well known 
that Inman's days were num- 
bered). That it should sue- 
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ceed, extraordinary efforts were resorted to. Miss Hall, 
an Academician, and the only lady in the executive, had 
never attended the committee meetings, but in view 
of the exceptional nature of the case she was solicited by 
VI r. Cum mings to attend this meeting, and after great 
persuasion consented. Further, as a last resort, arrange- 
ments had been made 
with Mrs. Inman, by 
which the Academy 
might adjourn to the 
sick room and make In- 
man one of the quo- 
rum, should this prove 
to be the only means 
by which a quorum 

could be obtained. This contingency did occur. 
U Y< / nine o'clock in the evening, after exhausting all other 
sources, a quorum lacking one had been gotten to- 
gether, and these adjourned to Inman's chamber. 
Sitting in bed supported by Mrs. Inman and 
Mr. Cummings, surrounded by his brother Aca- 
demicians, poor Inman listened to the hasty read- 
ing of the amendments that were to provide for 
his wife and family after his death. On calling the 
next morning, Mr. Cummings received Miss Hall's assurance that she would, 
knowing what she now knew, be glad to attend a dozen meetings rather than 
have such an object fail for lack of her vote. 

• Mr. Cummings lived to see a vastly different 
world of art, as a younger generation returned from 
its studies abroad, and, disclaiming the traditions of 
the Academy, founded rival institutions and influ- 
ences, until there was little 
left of the old conditions 
save the always broad open- 
ing for brotherly tokens. 





